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ALL. amic. dilect. 


Itis always disarming to be misunderstood. It can also be a privilege or a safe-guard, 
or at least an intimidating position. Such is, to a great extent, the situation of a 
foreigner and, more precisely, the delicious predicament of the teacher of a foreign 
language and literature. 


I believe that the 17th-century Jesuits, who taught Latin to young Frenchmen to 
the point of having them forget and nearly forgo their mother-tongue, as eloquent 
and tongue-twisted soldiers, found themselves in a similar situation: they had to 
convey an understanding of an entirely foreign literature by unnatural means, 
through contortions of the lips, respiratory exercises, complex memorizing 
techniques and by drilling in pronunciation and prosody, in short, through language 
training. 

In addition to this we are all aware that clichés abound, as far as French is 
concerned: the cosmetics saleswoman as well as the earnest academic often takes it 
for granted that French is beautiful, musical or nice, as if, by some mysterious 
alchemy, a given tongue held more platonic proprieties than another. In the 17th 
century the informed public gave similar credence to Latin. 


Now, behind these prejudices, these comfortable notions and foregone conclusions, 
there does exist some truth: to contend with a foreign language requires a sustained 
exertion of memory, emotion, intelligence and nerves. When revelling in la beauté 
de la langue francaise foreigners merely acknowledge mundane beauty to be, like 
any sophistication, hard work. Yet such a belief cloaks a more obdurate fact: 
somewhere between the Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterranean Sea, the Pyrénées and 
the Rhine, lies a territory, a sound box that has been emitting for the past 1000 years 
strange sounds which, at regular intervals, filled the world with sometimes 
unaccountable, sometimes familiar echoes. Whatever the debates around the 
Francophone community, about the complementary nature of English French, or the 
modernity or lack thereof of French, the fact remains that this sound machine has 
become an integral part of worldly existence and that, not infrequently, it has 
summoned in the world an awareness of itself. 


Illusions are quaint but tenacious. All the cultural clichés that surround French 
like a halo of sanctity or stardom, which the French themselves have in recent years 
gracefully accepted, are often noxious to French teachers and far from alleviating 
their task impair their efforts: how can these teachers disclose to first year students, 
who are toiling to ingurgitate the 11 or so conjugated past tenses, that there is hardly 
any reason for this number, or that two should suffice; how can they confide to them 
that there is no such thing as a French accent, except that used in Peter Sellers’ 
pictures; that standard vocabulary is subject to various distortions; that, in the field 
of literature, authors who are highly regarded at Anglo-saxon and American 
universities and colleges are sometimes unknown in their French equivalents? In 
short how can a French teacher acknowledge this and declare: “French is as cloyed, 
recondite and meretricious as Late Empire Latin, it is pointless to learn it, go away 
and study electronics”? 


In other words, unless students are willing, prepared and bold enough to accept 
that they will be taught fraudulent standards of language and devious views of 
literature, the illusion ought to be nourished. The safe routine of daily academic 
concubinage, the never ending repetition of gripes, griefs and grim tutoring is worth 
upholding. The erosion of borders, the exfoliation of definitions and of meanings, 
allows the perpetuation of canons and syllabi. In a world filled with words we 
French teachers are requested to select and to rank, for the purpose of a three year 
course, a few 100 words and some 20 books, and we are allowed to declare with 
unbearable and comic arrogance that this constitutes “French Language and 
Literature”. 


Obviously I generalize, but this is the potential danger. 


We could play false in setting up programmes which bear a double imprint: cither 
we casually make shift with reproducing canons of language and literature in which 
we have been trained ourselves, or we relentlessly pursue trends and fashions. Too 
skillful to challenge what we know, too raw to question what we ignore, we drift, and, 
as is the destiny of driftwood, we become stranded. French syllabi at foreign 
universities often resemble some C/ub Med on the shores of Florida. We could turn 
out students, who would carry on in the same obsessive or hysterical patterns. What 
would we actually achieve? Nothing? Certainly not. We would succeed in eking out 
a myth. By a strange and miraculous loop of historical and social dynamics, we 
teachers of an estranged literature, and often foreigners ourselves to that language, 
contrive to incorporate ourselves into that desired sound-machine, we willingly 
endeavour to add our faint voice to it and, finally, in biographies and obituaries, we 
share in French culture. We become French if we are foreigners, and we deserve the 
esteem of our motherland if we are exiles. In other words we contribute little but to 
the maintenance of the myth that French is universal. 


One of the many deep mysteries of this alchemic mutation resides in a 
dissociation between the formal demands of language and the apprenticeship of 
literature. This double pace is the rhythm of French studies abroad. Students are 
taught, in intensive, special and undergraduate courses, to manipulate a language 
based largely on the standard of modern middle-class Parisian French, in spite of, in 
recent years, a marked tendency towards a more colloquial vernacular and a 
proneness for emphasizing communication to the detriment of accurate expression. 
Students are at the same time induced to believe that standard French literature 
consists of two or three dozen rather obsolete and tiresome works, in a range that 
rarely extends beyond the late 16th century. 


Rolling perpetually between language and literature, students may be administered 
pills against nausea in the form of hybrid and ill-conceived disciplines which some of 
us dare to call literary history, history of the language and stylistics. Once the course 
has ended, at graduation day, the Principal is capping dizzy students who possess 
some proficiency in French, but are too often unequipped to relate this dialect, 
University French, to language as a literary and cultural phenomenon. However the 
dissociation between both trainings should not raise doubts about the academic 
seriousness of the teachers. As a matter of fact this is how privileges continue 
unabated: teachers remain the repository of the golden knowledge that mysteriously, at 
least in the eyes of the students, links a recondite literature to a scrappy language. By 
selecting the odd student who will perpetuate the system, teachers protect their own 
practice. The hypocrisy is so obvious that it need not be exposed. It simply reflects 
the wonted predicament of having to teach a literature, the main tenets of which have 
become elusive. Or, to put it more bluntly, should we not acknowledge this 


discrepancy and discard all aspects of the literature that confound the students? It 
actually often happens when a text is declared “too difficult”. Teachers imply that 
this text is not written in French. Such a wanton process of selection, such a casting 
out of disturbing works, mars the very teaching of literature and language alike. By 
cunningly reducing a 1000 years of literary words to a few fixed buoys which are 
supposed to delimit hazy seas in an even vaguer understanding of a culture that 
is chiefly and primarily literary, modem and current literature is surrepticiously 
faced with the perplexing task of summing up the past. Within this framework, 
another selection process sets aside authors readable in standard French terms, and 
experimental writers, that is, prospective readable authors. In other words time 
perspective is reversed: language and literature of the past, once dismembered and 
mowed down as difficult and unaccountable in relation to current vernacular, are 
projected into the future and surrender their disquieting quality to a sample of avant- 
garde literature which, in the very process, obviously retains its privilege of being 
ultimately modem. This is how last year, the novelist Claude Simon was awarded 
the Nobel Prize. 


Now, what does the divorce of language and literature actually mean? It does not 
necessarily reflect an impoverishment of analytical methods nor of academic 
intelligence but, rather, a wearisome interest in the printed text. 


Although language training demands intense orality in the learning process, it is 
very soon outstripped by text-centered interests. The few remnants of pre- 
nineteenth-century literature stand out like shipwrecks in the sands while modern 
works which are more numerous as they readily relate to typographic culture are 
relentlessly battered by the waves of fashion. Treated as testimonies, archives, 
documents and monuments pre-nineteenth-century literature, in abeyance of some 
improbable tidal revoultion, serves the purpose of preserving some remembrance of 
things past, like the scrolls and parchments of the Dead Sea, thought of as matchless 
and unmatched. When some life is breathed into their petrified reefs it often occurs 
though the discovery of a word that has changed shape or taken some quizzical or 
rude meaning or through the recourse of a lecturer to some far-fetched comparison 
between Phedra’s love for Hippolytus and an incest case reported in a local 
newspaper. 

As far as the abuse of literature printed in the last 150 years is concerned it tends to 
create the impression that the entire world of French is filled, saturated and gorged 
with these works alone. Modern authors are analysed and compared, their writings 
undergo readings and counter-readings; painstaking attention is lavished on 
characters in novels and anti-heroes in plays, on criticisms and criticisms of 
criticisms; the meanest ink droppings of the meanest writer provoke discussion. 
Students are therefore presented with a false-bottomed vision of literature: the 
printed text and the printed exercise reign supreme as if literate expression has 
actually detached itself from the obsolete and cumbersome world of orality. A 
foreign literature in our printed universe thus increasingly comforts the illusion that 
meaning and interpretation are solely ensconced in textuality. 

Now, it is a paradox that students, while being required to reproduce standard 
French, are never asked to imitate those texts, a task which should naturally fall 
within the ambit of their newly-acquired linguistic abilities. To a large extent, setting 
aside avant-garde literature, literary texts and academic essays belong to the same 
language-world. They breed a familiarity that should foster some similarity. 
Generally speaking, imitative exercises that instill into literate habits the inner 
thythm and qualities of this mutual language, are hushed up as academically 
inappropriate. Semi-articulate wordiness sets the pace instead. 
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In other words familiarity with so-called modem literature and language prevents 
students from trying to bridge the gap: no effort towards digging words from under 
words seems necessary. Language is deemed plain, clear and transparent. It is 
endowed with the familiar and chilling qualities of a medical prescription: the illness 
is diagnosed as literature the remedy for which is language. Dictionaries, especially 
those of the concise format, often lull students into the belief that the language- 
world, to which we are introducing them, might be summarized and itemized, entry 
for entry. Thus familiarity vouchsafes addiction. 


Meaning and interpretation are consequently relegated to the make-belief gamut 
of academic wordiness: teachers and students alike resort to badly handled tools 
borrowed at random from social and human sciences, from psychology (Freudian or 
not) to sociology, from ill-assimilated new methodologies in history to structural 
anthropology in order to find in the text ‘excuses for being, after all, so irritatingly 
clear. In other words the belief in the transparency and in a natural accountability of 
printed works impairs the autonomy of literature. The gullible scholar is convinced 
that obscurity in literary meaning is a simple question of semantic or syntactic 
information, or is paradoxically driven to supplement the text with layers of 
analytical discourses. Transparency and obscurity are one. This attitude or 
mismanagement rapidly disqualifies any literary work in which familiarity cannot 
be reached beyond the apparent availability of the printed text. Typographic 
literature bewitches the foreign reader who, like Ulysses’s sailors, driven to folly by 
the song of the Sirens. is confounded by printed words that call forth no meaning. 
This reader intimately assumes that reading a text is an accretive process of adding 
meaning to meaning. What is legible should be readable. Students in a foreign 
literature, because of the interplay between the concrete presence of language and 
the problematic existence of the text, give more credence than others to this 
typographic myth. Sharing a foreign language-world implies sharing meanings, not 
only words, 


Imitation is the crucial point. Transparency bars effort, favours assimilation and 
reproduction, psittacism. One can indeed approach foreign literature in the fashion 
of a tour guide who, pointing to the Eiffel Tower, says: “This is the Eiffel Tower”. 
Indeed a text is a text and what is printed is printed. It also happens that a student 
may be convinced that the copyright date on a modern edition of a mediaeval epic 
song stands for its date of composition. In all good faith this student believes in our 
printed world. Imitation, indeed. Students scarcely put to test their oral ability ina 
literary situation; their language proficiency, once dutifully acquired, contributes 
little to their literary awareness. Never asked to present lectures in French, to 
improvise on a given scenario a short creative exercise a propos of a play or a novel, 
to learn how to recite poetry or to declaim tragic verse, they reluctantly submit 
themselves to an oral examination that is but a show-case for the lecturers to 
demonstrate their own mastery of orality. In any event this fragmentary oral 
experience bears no relation to the proper literary use of language. Students are 
forced to display their linguistic abilities when expounding, often clumsily, ona text, 
but not in order to mould and lodge themselves in the very literary voice that 
produced a specific moment of literarity. They are trained neither to write nor talk 
but to scribble and stutter. The stress on modern literature and a typographical 
approach to pre-nineteenth-century literature inhibits the students’ potential 
awakening to creative learning. The quasi unique source of the rise of literature in 
classical France was this intense imitative and oral training provided in the colleges 
of the Society of Jesus and of the Oratory. 


What about reading, then? 


Reading is an ambiguous activity, the more so in a foreign language which requires, 
as I mentioned earlier, a complete trust in the printed text and its instruments, 
dictionaries and grammars. Reading, as conceived in typographic culture, is at once a 
constraining and an untoward activity; it evokes intimacy, privacy and autonomy. 
Yet in an academic situation and in the apprenticeship of a foreign literature reading 
veers away from this fitful enjoyment. Reading is prescribed and compulsory. In 
other words, students are weaned from an illusion — that there is such a thing as free 
reading — and they become inured to another illusion, that writers write with a view 
to be read and that readings concur to produce interpretation and evaluation. This 
explains, by the way, why all academics usually complain about those students who 
read so little. How can we in all sincerity expect our pupils to be aware that, firstly, 
the teaching of literature is grounded in the false assumption of the existence of 
autonomous reading that can be translated into analytical terms, without any loss of 
pleasure; that, secondly, the typographic culture that provides the bulk of prescribed 
texts has been debased by electronic culture, in what has been termed the second 
age of orality; and that, thirdly, the formalized and ritualized patterns of reading in 
use even 30 years ago in France and that intervened in the creative process itself, 
have dwindled? 


Unless we teachers of foreign literatures are fully aware of the profound and 
diffuse influence of these new social dynamics on literary studies, we might ascribe 
impoverished reading to the wrong causes. Students read little because they hear a 
lot. The proliferation of electronic aids that disseminate information teach them 
more about literature than the texts themselves. At the same time,typographic 
reading that prevailed from Romanticism to the 1950s, while allowing the privilege 
of intimacy, was also charged with a strong sense of community. Filmic and audio- 
visual social behaviours have promoted another dynamic of intimacy and a new 
sense of group-identity. 


In brief the emphasis laid on textuality breeds this irony: students do not read. If 
written words can be bypassed in a world that induces wordiness, why bother 
reading? Any student of mediocre intelligence and average language competence 
should be able to write a good exam paper on French classical tragedy having 
watched a well-edited video. The teaching of a foreign literature simply caricatures a 
problem relevant to any textual discipline. 


This situation is strongly reinforced by the disregard into which literary studies 
have fallen at Western universities. The history of the teaching of literature is that of 
a continuous spoliation since the end of Humanism, which was not such a long time 
ago. Through a long and well-known process of discipline differentiation that began 
in the mid-seventeenth century, literature, the res literaria, was relentlessly stripped 
of all its prerogatives. Section after section, specialists in literature relinquished 
history, political studies, moral philosophy, social enquiries, psychology, religious 
studies and finally linguistics. From that sublime construction which dealt solely 
with commenting on Classical authors and the Church Fathers and did not dare, at 
least with the same contention of mind, to tackle contemporary literary productions, 
up to the late 18th century, only one element was bequeathed to 19th and 20th 
century Western schools — in a form that took an extreme loftiness in the French 
educational system — the teaching of Latin as a prerequisite to learning the 
vernacular, and the acquaintance with Classical authors as a preliminary to 
studying literature. In this rather short span of time, an odd 150 years, some crucial 
words shifted in meaning: literature for instance, no longer referred to the intricate, 


erudite and sometimes prolix glosses on Greek and Latin authors but decidedly, by a 
real cultural coup, suddenly designated modern writers. Author, for instance, still at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when French literature outshone its 
Classical origins, simply and crisply meant God — author par excellence. Hence 
creation for a long time reserved for divine creation, was appropriated by scribblers 
in the age of Enlightenment. Even writer simply meant a public scribe or a private 
secretary. In other words two parallel movements took place: literature moved from 
commentary on foreign literature to vernacular creation, literary studies were finally 
reduced to the mere expounding of ‘what is a text’. Both phenomena blended some 
20 years ago when French critics drew the right conclusion by proclaiming the death 
of the writer. A word was coined: /’écriture, which encapsulates the synonymity of 
creatively writing and writing critically. 

In my opinion such a concept could only have been bred on French shores. One 
has to consider that before, as well as after, the full bloom of typographic literature 
that accompanied the decadence of the res literaria, or literature as gloss, and the 
growth of what we call literature (that is vernacular original texts) French literary 
awareness developed, more than anywhere else, under the towering presence of 
Latin literature, up to the present day. The concept of foreignness is inborn to 
French culture: French literature asserted itself under the conditions of a foreign 
literary climate, Latin and neo-Latin, until it gained partial admission to the 
academic world in the 19th century. French then seized the quasi-divine right to be 
glossed in French, Teachers and writers still bear witness to the spirited influence of 
that ever-present foreign tongue. 


Under these conditions it should not startle us if nearly all incisive experiments to 
rebuild the humanist concept of a literature that would encompass all human 
enquiries (outside the sciences), should have been attempted in France. Theore- 
ticians of /’écriture, far from entreating readers to stare at a text chosen at random 
and pull it apart in an act of self-assertiveness (as many Anglo-American 
denigrators believe it is done, and who quaintly enough, style themselves “‘post- 
modernists”) have remarkably tried to bring back to literature the study of man. 
Active in sociology, anthropology, music, the arts, political science, metaphysics, 
history and linguistics, they suggest that, from within the foreignmess of language 
and the estrangement of the literary act, unconcerned with ideologies, literature 
does not merely reveal something about a writer or a language. Instead of 
floundering through the quick-sands of interpretation and seeking the delirium of all- 
encompassing coherence, these new teachers have endowed French literature with 
what is, after all, the burden of third classical tongue: to raise questions and not 
words. 
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